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For Dwight’s Journal of Music 


In the Forest. 


Cool was the breath of evening, 
Calm was the close of day ; 
All clouds had passed from heaven, 
All cares from earth away. . 


The rosy bloom of sunset, 

Green woods, and waters bright, 
Within my breast awakened 

A passion of delight. 


The spot was so secluded, 
The hour so saintly sweet, 
Tt had not muck surprised me 

An angel there to meet ; 


When a murmur of lovely music 
Along the wind did creep, — 

Soft as the sigh of a maiden, 
Between her prayers and sleep. 


Tt gave a pulse to the landscape, 
To silence it gave a soul, 

And like mine own heart’s echo, 
Over my sense it stole. 


Then, through a break in the thicket, 
Fiow glad was I to see, 

So near, a man and woman, 
Under a green tree? —— 


He sate on a bank by the woodpath, 
*Neath a broad-branching thorn; 

Bare-legged, and of foreign fashion 
His garments, dusty and worn; 


His bearded cheek was sunburnt; 
Reugh was his dark brown brow; 

The hue of the autumn filbert, 
His crispéd locks did flow. 


He held to his chin a fiddle: 
Tts strings, in an absent way, 

Tie touched, with careless fingers, — 
Singing a quiet lay. 


Close at his feet sate a woman, 
Her head against his knee; 

Their eyes spake such contentment, 
Twas better than peace to see! 


His wife, or daughter, or sister ? 
Little I cared to prove‘ 

IT knew, by his smile sad and tender, 
That she was his heart’s true love. 


Fair was the summer sunset, 
Fair was each sunlit tree, 

Fair were the flowers of the forest, 
But not so fair as she; 


And pure was the bosom, gurely, 
From which those accents rang; 
Sweet was her simple singing, 


Sweet were the lips that sang. 


And when her veice rose clearer, 
And echoed all around, — 
When east and west it floated, 
A rich romance of sound, — 


It seemed that the trees about her 
Laid down their branches low; 

The wild flowers breathed more sweetly, 
More greenly the grass did glow. 


And she looked as if she loved me, 
And all the world beside ; 

Oh, many a king had given 
His crown for such a bride! 


Perhaps she sang the story 
Of Blondel or Blandamour, 
Or of those forgotten lovers, 
Whose faith was so strong and sure; 


Who loved for love's sake only, 
Though friend and foe cried nay ; 

Who counted all else but ashes, 
Whatever men might say ; 








And when those, who their lives had parted, 
So laid them apart to rest, 

Out of his heart sprang an oak-tree, 
A woodbine out of her breast! 


Then the woodbine clambered upwards, 
The oak tree downwards strave; 
Woe! joy! at length united, 
They triumphed over the grave. 


Whatever the song — her accents, 
Deep, earnest, womanly, 

Breathed love, and truth, and sorrow; 
And all was melody. 


And when her lay was ended, 
And when his strain was done, 

Up rose they then, and wended 
Towards the sinking sun. 


Before them the sun was sinking, 
Behind them a light wind blew, 

And, scattering songs about them, 
A world of wood-birds flew. 


Full often backwards turning, 
And wafting me full oft 

Melodious broken snatches, 
Glad gestures, laughter soft; 


Fie looked so frank and manly, 
She. merry and fresh as May; 
I think, from old Chaucer's pages 
This pair had stolen away ! 
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Verdi and his Later Operas. 


From the French of P. Scupo.* 





I. Tre Sicm1an VESPERS. 


The important event of the season (1858) is an 
opera in five acts, Les V¢épres Siciliennes, which 
M. Verdi has composed expressly for Paris, and 
of which the first representation took place on 
the 13th of June. Great curiosity attached to the 
appearance of this work, which might prove to be 
the signal of a new transformation of dramatic 
music ; and so the hall of the Opera presented on 
that day a curious spectacle: the partisans of the 
Italian composer rendezvous-ed there en masse, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that nearly all the 
dilettanti in good circumstances of Milan, of Turin 
and the other cities of Lombardy assisted at this 
solemnity, which had for them the importance of 
a political event. In fact, with the Italians of to- 
day the qnestions of Art are not simple problems 
of taste, which are propounded and discussed in 
the serene regions of the mind; the passions and 
the actual interests of life are found engaged in 
them: and in the success of a virtuoso, of an ar- 
tist, or a work of whatsoever nature, the Italians 


see a success of nationality, a new title to the es- | 


teem of civilized Europe. On the morning after 
the debut of the Italian dramatic troupe, I met 
upon the Boulevards a grave and mu « respec- 
ted personage, one of the noblest o:itical char- 
acters that Italy has produced since 1848. “ Were 
you at the Theitre-Italien last evening?” he 
asked with curiosity. Yes, certainly, I replied. 
And how were they received by the public, 7 
nostri concittadini ? — With sympathy at first, and 
then with acclamations from the whole house. — 
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And the Ristori, what effect did she produce ? 
— Immense, and, in the judgment ofall tree con- 
noisseurs, it is one of the greatest dramatic talents 
we have seen for a long time. — Ah! said he, 
grasping my hand with emotion, what pleasure 
you give me in saying that! Cara Italia, tu non 
sei ancora morta (dear Italy, thou art not dead 
yet)!” he added, brushing away a tear which 
moistened his eyelids. After having taken leave 
of me, suddenly returning, he resumed : “ Do you 
happen to know that all the first danseuses of the 
Opera are also Italians?” And he went off as 
happy as achild. It was the illustrious Manin, 
of Venice, who died at Paris on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1857. 

We have related this incident to show the im- 
portance which the most serious Italians attach to 
events which touch their country: for the noble 
personage whom we have just named never en- 
tered a theatre himself, and bore in solitude the 
greatest griefs of exile. It is the eternal honor of 
Italy that, after two civilizations so different as 
those of the Rome of Augustus and of Leo X, she 
has been able to survive the oppression that has 
weighed upon her since the middle of the six- 
teenth century. It is by arts, letters and scien- 
ces that this beautiful country has always protes- 
ted against the miserable governments which 
have tried to smother all moral life in it. This 
explains the exaltation of the Italians when they 
have to defend their poets, their artists and their 
savants against the criticism of foreigners. The 
questions of taste are for them questions of life or 
death, and to contest the glory of their celebrated 
men, is to contest their nationality. This brings 
us back to Verdi and his opera of the “ Sicilian 
Vespers,” of which we are now called upon to 
appreciate the merit. 

It must be confessed that MM. Scribe and Du- 
veyrier might have chosen a subject better fitted, 
than that of the “Sicilian Vespers,” to be set 
to music by an Italian and represented on the 
first lyrical stage of France. There are fitnesses 
which it is always well to respect in the theatre, 
and the field of history is so vast that M. Seribe 
need not have been at a loss to find some sort of 
a theme for the small number of dramatic combi- 
nations which he reproduces so willingly and with 
little variation. At the head of the libretto of 
the Vépres Siciliennes we find a note to this effect : 
“ We hasten to inform those who will reproach us, 
as usual, with ignorance of history, that the gene- 
ral massacre known under the name of the ¢ Si- 
cilian Vespers’ never existed.” Then follows a 
little historical dissertation in which the authors 
are pleased to cite Fazelli, Muratori, Giannone, 
Italian historians on whom their erudition of a 
fresh date rests. They are careful not to cite a 
well-known and esteemed book on the matter, 
La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano, by Michel Ama- 
ri, the ‘fourth edition of which appeared at Flor- 
ence in 1851. If the indefatigable librettist had 
taken time to refresh himself a little, he might 
have read in the fifth chapter of M. Amari’s ex- 
cellent work, page 102, that on the 31st of March, 
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in the year 1282, there was a revolt at Palermo 
against the tyrannical domination of Charles of 
Anjou; a revolt which spread throagh all Sicily, 
and in which were massacred, on the word of 
Villani, four thousand French. 

But what is demanded of M. Scribe is interest- 
ing fables, more or less adapted to the composer’s 
talent, and not the learning of a Benedictine. 
Besides, we know, by the Etoile du Nord and the 
Czarine, what he makes of history, when he 
chances to consult it. 

Guy de Monfort, lieutenant of Charles of Anjou, 
is governor ot Sicily, and has his seat as sovereign 
in the city of Palermo, which he oppresses with 
his despotism. Tle has carried off a woman of the 
country, by whom he has had a son, and who has 
escaped with her child. This woman, who ab- 
horred in her ravisher the tyrant of Sicily, writes 
to him on her death-bed : 

Thou who sparest nothing, if the bloody axe 
Threaten Henry Nota, honor of his country, 
Spare at least that innocent head : 

It is your son’s. 

This son, in fact, who is ignorant of his birth, 
enters into a conspiracy against the governor of 
Palermo. He is pushed on to this crime by love 
for his country and by affection for the duchess 
Helen, sister of the young Frederic of Austria, 
beheaded on the scaffold by Conradin, who has 
promised to avenge his death: here lies the knot 
The duchess Helen, Procida, and 


IIenry Nota, the unknown son of the governor, 


of the piece. 


form a conspiracy to deliver Sicily from foreign 
domination by assassinating Guy de Montfort. 
When Henry learns from the very mouth of the 
governor that he is his own son, his heart hesitates 
between the duties of nature and the ties which 
attach 
while he decides to warn his father of the danger 


him to the beautiful dachess. Mean- 
which he runs, and apprises him that conspirators 
have introduced themselves into his palace under 
a disguise authorized by the féte to which they 


are invited, and that they have a design upon his | 


life. 
arrest of the assassins, who are Procida and the 


Thus warned, Guy de Monfort causes the 
duchess Helen. In despair at having betrayed 
the secret of a conspiracy in which he participa- 
ted, Henry exerts all the influence which the pa- 
ternal tenderness gives him, to save Helen and 
De Monfort 
yields to the prayer of his son, on condition that 


Procida, who are expecting death. 


he will publicly recognize him as his father. Henry, 
after cruel hesitations, decides, and obtains not 
only the pardon of his friends, but also the hand 
ot the duchess Helen. This marriage, which 
makes the happiness of the two lovers, and which 
might consolidate the French dominion over Sici- 
ly, does not enter into the intentions of Procida, 
who counsels the duchess to feign a consent 
necessary to his plans. At a signal given, as M. 
Scribe says, to celebrate the new nuptials, the 
bells sound, the Palermitans rise and precipitate 
themselves upon the French. 


Down with them all! 
French or Sicilians, 
Strike all you meet! 


What matters it to you? 
God will choose his own! 


cries Procida, repeating the famous words of St. 
Dominic against the Albigenses. Such is the fa- 
ble conceived by MM. Scribe and Duveyrier, so 
destitute, I will not say of probability, but of in- 
terest. The character of the duchess Helen is a 
complete failure ; she hesitates continually be- 
tween the desire of avenging the memory of her 
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brother and her very lakewarm love for 
Henry ; the latter has no physiognomy, and Pro- 
cida is bat a vulgar tribune; Guy de Monfort 
alone drops a few accents of paternal tenderness. 
The principal situations are borrowed from the 
Huguenots, from Robert, from Gustave, from Don 
Sebastian, and are dragged in, willing nilling, tor 
the great glory of the composer. 

M. Verdi, who is but forty-one years old, occu- 
pies in the history of Italian music a quite pecu- 
har place, which distmguishes him from his pred- 
ecessors: since Rossini, he is the composer who 
has had the most reverberation in his conutry, 
and he owes his great fame less even to his in 
contestible talent, than to the circumstances un- 
der which this talent is produced. For we must 
know, that Italy is in such a state of moral irrita- 
tion and political emotion, as to be incapable of 
lending her attention to any manifestation of Art 
which has not the same qualities and defects with 
which her whole life is penetrated. Beyle made 
already this remark in 1834: “ Italy,” wrote he 
from Civita-Vecchia, “ is no longer the Italy that 
I adored in 1815; she is enamored of a thing 
The fine arts,.for which 
alone she is made, are now nothing bat a pis aller ; 


which she has not. 


she is profoundly humiliated, in her excessive 
amour propre, at not having a lilac robe like her 
older sisters, France, Spain, Portugal ; but if she 
First of all, it 
would require twenty years of the rod of iron of 
a Frederic II. to hang the assassins and put the 
thieves in prison.” 


had it, she could not wear it. 


Without discussing Beyle’s opinion here upon 
the incapacity of Italy tor enjoying at least the po- 
litical independence, which is the dearest object of 
its prayers, we will limit ourselves to remarking 
that the existence of Piedmont, and the spectacle 
which it has given to Europe for some years, are 
It is certain that 
the situation of Italy does not dispose it to relish 


a clear proof: of the contrary. 


a placid and serene genius like Raphael and Pal- 
estrina, even if it could produce such in our days. 
In another letter which Beyle wrote from Trieste 
in 1831, he remarks more judiciously that “ the 
Italians, in the matter of Art, want what is new. 
To-day Bellini is played everywhere, and the fine 
ladies call him: J/ mio Bellini. They speak now 
of Rossini as they spoke of Cimarosa in 1815. 
Immense admiration — provided you will not 


play him!” This feverish desire for novelty at 
any price, joined to the absence of solid studies 
and of a sovereign city which can be the centre 
of tradition, throws Italy into the arms of the 
first guitar player who comes to distract it from 
It is doubtful whether Italy, 
were Rossini to appear to her to-day, would be 
able to appreciate that brilliant genius, who 


its devouring ennui. 


troubles himself no more about the mad political 
theories of Mazzini than if such a man had never 
existed, and who sings, purely and simply, the 
joys and charming griefs of life. 

And, to cite another example in favor of the 


| thesis which we are maintaining, is it quite cer- 
| tain that Italy, in her present disposition, has 


been alive to the fact of the superior woman who 
has revealed herself to Paris within a few months ? 
The generation which could elevate M. Verdi to 
the rank of a composer of genius, having Rossini 
to compare him with, could not appreciate what 
there is incomparable in the talent of Mme. Ris- 
tori. What chastity in the expression of senti- 
ments the most unheard of! What gestures at 





once self-restrained and energetic! What noble 
ease of pantomime, and how she knows how to 
render that terrible struggle in her virgin heart 
between filial tenderness and the incestuous pas- 
sion which implacable Venus kindles in her! 
Ah! there is the true Beautiful; there is the 
ideal which justifies the severities of criticism. 
We had no need of the presence of Mme. Ristori 
to recognize that Mille. Rachel, even in the time 
of her finest success, possessed only two accents, 
that of hate and that of irony, and that she was 
destitute of the rarest gifts, of that profound and 
varied sensibility which the Italian artist posses- 
ses in’such a high degree. One remarks no vul- 
gar process in the talent of Mme. Ristori; study 
disappears under the richness of nature ; the arti- 
fices of the trade are absorbed by the carrent of 
inspiration. There you have no studio model, la- 
boriously set up by the professores emeriti of dec- 
Jamation ; it is a Roman gentildonna who has had 
under her eyes from infancy the monuments of 
the Phidiases and the Praxiteles, and whom it 
has cost but a slight effort of memory to seize 
across the gulf of centuries the poses and the fan- 
guage of her ancestors. To return to music, we 
would compare Rachel to a lyre which has but 
two strings, the tonic and the dominant, while 
Ristori possesses the whole gamut! Ah! should 
it be given to us some day to hear a singer as 
perfect, we should have nothing to do but to ex- 
claim: Nune dimittis, Domine, quin ciderwnt oculé 
met salutare teum. 
* * * # *£ 

If the taste of France has a right to claim its 
part in the success of the Comte Ory and of 
Guillaume Tell, which marks the last evolution of 
the genius of Rossini, it remains for us to see 
what influence Paris will have had on the last 
opera of Verdi, Les Vépres Siciliennes. 

The overture commences by a slight rumbling 
of the drums, with pizzieati of the double-basses, 
which mark the features of an undulating rhythm, 
and, after some measures of introduction in which 
a solo of the clarinet predominates, (the familiar 
strain of which will re-appear in the first act), a 
very pretty phrase presents itself entrusted to 
the violoncellos, pausing an instant on a culimina- 
ting note a little too much after the manner of 
singers. Reproduced a second time with a new 
accompaniment, this phrase, short enough for 
that matter, meanders along through the length 
of an ardent stretta. This overture, without be- 
ing a masterpicce, is not misplaced at the head 
of a work whi commences, on the grand square 
of Palermo, with a chorus which is quite dra- 
matic. 

The entrance of the duchess and all this pre- 
paratory scene, in which the wine-heated French- 
men insult the Sicilians and constrain Helen her- 
self to sing for their low pleasures, lacks relief. 
One sees that the musician is very much embar- 
rassed by these details and by these recitations, 
without which nevertheless the developed pieces 
cannot produce their effect. The cavatina which 
the duchess sings, as much in obedience to the 
demand of a French soldier, as to persnade the 
Sicilians to be patient until the hour of ven- 
geance: Du courage! . . du courage! has vigor ; 
but it recalls too much, by certain flashes of the 
voice, Jampi di gola, familiar to M. Verdi, the 
cavatina of the first act of Ernani. A trio, which 
ends in a quatuor, and almost without accompan? 
ment, since it is only sustained by a few chords 
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of the orchestra, painful at its commencement, 
disentangles itselfat last, and becomes a morceau 
not to be despised by the happy cencentration of 
parts and the good effect thence resulting. The 
duo for tenor and barytone, between Guy de 
Monfort and the young Sicilian, Henry Nota, 
contains some good passages, particularly the 
phrase of ensemble : 
Non, non, point de grace! 

which is that entrusted to the violoncellos in the 
overture. 
tioned and which terminates the first act, there 
is one of those passages of dialogue between 
Monfort and Henry : 


Quoi! malgré vos complots, échapper au trepds! 


In the duo which we have just men- 


in which we recognize the influence of the style 
of Meyerbeer upon the talent of M. Verdi. This 
influence, which strikes one from the first mea- 
sures of the overture, has left more than one trace 
more in the new opera. 

(To be Continued.) 





The “Mozart” of Oulibicheff and the 
“Mozart” of Jahn. 


A PARALLEL. 


Tt is an important fact for the peculiar great- 
ness of Mozart, that, at a time which, with rest- 
less haste, is struggling after new forms and 
means of expression in music, and which feels it- 
self too confined even in the more extended fields 
of action procured for it by the spirited outpour- 
ings of Beethoven’s mighty genius—at a time 
which is not capable of moderating itself in any- 
thing it does, and, hence, cannot observe the due 
limits of Art, two men, gifted with high natural 
qualities, have dedicated their best energies and 
leisure to penetrate the life and doings of Mozart, 
to elucidate all their varied relations, and to place 
the perfectly immeasurable significance of his 
art in its true light. 

Otto Jahn’s comprehensive work is not conclu- 
ded in the three volumes which have already ap- 
peared, and the musical world looks forward with 
deep interest to its continuation; but the marked 
tone of independence which pervades the book 
enables us to appreciate its spirit, and we are, 
consequently, even now enabled to draw a paral- 
lel between the two publications. 

Just as no love is equal to first love, and as no 
second object can force itself into the heart side 
by side with the object of our first love, the love 
for nothing else in this world was in Oulibicheff’s 
case to be compared to his love for the music of 
Mozart. He loved it as soon as he became aware 
of its existence; he felt the most intimate spiri- 
tual affinity with it immediately its first sound had 
moved him; its wonders caused him to thrill from 
head to foot, before he had tracked its ways— 
betore he had played the eavesdropper and over- 
heard its secrets in the workshop of the mind 
which created it. At the first glance, he had a 
presentiment that he could perceive in it the ideal 
of musical beauty ; it became clearer and clearer 
to his inquiring spirit ; it shone down upon and 
illuminated the profoundest secrets of his breast, 
and displayed to him, in the glory of tune, all that 
after which his mind was struggling, all that after 
which his heart yearned. It is perfectly intelli- 
gible that, with such a feeling of sympathy for 
Mozart, all other music, even that of the greatest 
masters, must, in his eyes, necessarily pale ; that 


-he should regard everything that preceded Mo- 


zart merely as the germ to be developed by the 
latter’s talent, and all that followed simply as a 
falling off from its lofty excellence. 

The best means at our disposal for the percep- 
tion of the essence of beauty is love—that love 
which is founded upon spiritual affinity—it pene- 
trates every depth, and seizes on the excellences 
of the beloved object with all the strength of the 
soul. It is true that, where Art is concerned, this 
love must proceed from an artistically-educated 
mind, in order to possess the value of the highest 





kind of perception ; such a mind is that of Ouli 
bicheff. The great superiority of his book con- 
sists, thus, in the fact that love dictated it, and 
that the beauty of Mozart’s music streams out 
bodily from its enthusiastic pages. How deeply 
Oulibicheff’s glance dived into Mozart’s nature is 
evidenced by the following passage :— 

“ But there existed in Mozart a second being, per- 
fectly different from the one just pourtrayed ; a being 
who thought every day of death, who passed whole 
nights at his piano, and, on the pinions of fancy, 
raised himself aloft to those regions, the secrets of 
which death alone can solve. For a long time, his 
contemporaries, and especially the population of Vi- 
enna, could not understand this being—they could 
understand neither him nor those works to which his 
melancholy, God-secking soul has confided its mest 
wonderful inspirations.’’* 

But, on the other hand, there are certain dan- 
gers to be apprehended, when love, founded upon 
spiritual aflinity, wields the pen of the biographer. 

In such a case, the fancy is always predomi- 
nant, and sees a great deal differently to what it 
really is; fancy cannot always resist the tempta- 
tion of introducing a little of her own in the mu- 
sic she describes, and garnishing its clear mean- 
ing with much that is superflueus. This is one 
danger. The second consists in the fact that not 
all the works of a beloved author excite equal 
sympathy, and the enchanted eye is too much 
taken up by those moments when the heavenly 
meteor displays its greatest brilliancy, to follow 
the various steps of its development with equal 
interest, and not altogether lose sight of many in- 
teresting intermediate phenomena. 

This affects the harmony of our judgment, as 
well as the completeness of the whole picture. 

Whoever recollects the opinion contained in 
Oulibicheff’s work concerning the spiritual tenor 
and the significance of the G minor symphony, 


will see in it an instance of the first kind of 


danger ; the, opinion given of Die Zauberflite 
may serve as an example of the second. 

It is by a completely different path that Otto 
Jahn has arrived at the full appreciation of and 
veneration for Mozart’s productions. He himself 
gives us the best explanation of this in the intro- 
duction to his book, when he addresses to the 
friend, to whom the latter is dedicated, the follow- 
ing words :— 

“And thus we met also in our experience of the 
fact that, at one period of youthful development, Mo- 
zart grows strange to us, and incomprehensibly be- 
comes for our minds, restlessly struggling and soar- 
ing out into the Infinite, a master who does not com- 
plete the fermenting process of passion in works of 
Art, but, after completely separating all that is impure 
and turbid, produces perfect beauty. Thus, when, at 
A more mature age, we are brought back to him, we 
are astonished at the wonderful richness of his art, 
and also at ourselves, for having been capable of feel- 
ing coolly towards it.” 

From these few admirable words, in which Mo- 
zart’s artistic elevation is so well and so concisely 
described, we speedily obtain a correct idea of 
the point from which Jahn considers Mozart’s 
works: it is that of the man of mature mind, of 
clear consciousness, and of sure discernment. 

Youth, for the most part, seeks in Art only a 
refulgent expression for the glowing impulse of 
its own heart, and the more any particular period 
fosters the passions to excess, and carries a defi- 
ant banner at the head of new tendencies, the 
more surely will youth, intoxicated with these 
tendencies, and the ideas on which they are 
based, follow those who bear their standards in 
Art, and feel but ijittle, if any, sympathy for that 
ideal beauty, which has already overcome all that 
is impure and turbid in passion, without going 
through the process of fermentation in Art itself. 

Atter what has been said, we feel sure that 
Jahn will not introduce anything capricious, any- 
thing emanating merely from his own fancy into 


* Even at the present day, there are many, who lay claim to 
a high wsthetical education, capable of saying nothing more 
than that Mozart is the Singer of Love; that joy and merri- 
ment, grace, jokes. and good humor are the distinguishing 
marks of his muse! How many are there, who, having 
thoroughly probed all the depths of his art, are capable of 
comprehending those manifestations of his genius which flash 
so wonderfully from out the second finale of Don Juan, the 
Requiem, the priest’s music in the Zavbérflite, and the num- 
berless adagios of his instrumental works ! 


the works of Mozart, and that every one of his 





decisions will be distinguished by that objective 
preciseness and clearness peculiar to the quiet, 
although affectionate, investigation and apprecia- 
tion of calm reason. The pure, unselfish love for 
the Beautiful, a love which shines forth from 
every line, and which never suffers from the 
deepest research into technical elements, into the 
process of conception and creation, and into the 
connection between life and Art, lends Jahn’s work 
the stamp of infallibility, and in those passages 
where his enthusiasm breaks loose, the warm ex- 
pression of overpowering feeling and of the free 
homage of ripe judgment is doubly powerful, be- 
cause we know that it sprang not from original 
sympathy, but from the deepest, the most pene- 
trating investigation, appreciation, and appropri- 
ation. 

While the enthusiastic admirer of Mozart’s art 
meets, as a rule, in Oulibicheff’s descriptions and 
opinions his own love and enthusiasm, that which 
he has felt and acknowledged by the force of his 
own sympathy—only more brightly illuminated 
and raised from the depths where they lay con- 
cealed—he finds, in every page of Jahn’s book, 
new elucidations, and surprising hints pointing to 
beauties and delicacies, based on the peculiarity 
of the musical art, and accessible only to an in- 
vestigator, who is a perfect master of every tech- 
nical secret, and penetrates deeply into all the 
details, analyzing and comparing them with affec- 
tionate patience. Oulibicheff will fascinate the 
enthusiastic admirer of Mozart by many a glance, 
before which some one or other of the rich won- 
ders of Mozart’s art, rising brilliantly, unfolds it- 
self in its full significance and in all its indeseri- 
bable beauties: but such rapture will always re- 
semble that which thrills through us when we 
meet with, in some congenial mind, the clear ex- 
pression of ideas and sensations which we our- 
selves havé only indistinctly felt, and the reader 
will joyfully exclaim: That is spoken exactly 
after my own heart; I now perceive in the full 
light of consciousness what I have long felt, but 
only obscurely. But still more frequently will he 
come across opinions at which he will rejoice, as 
at the meeting with some congenial spirit, with 
equal appreciation, through love and enthusiasm. 
Jahn, on the other hand, will always be a guide, 
who—when, intoxicated by Mozart’s music as a 
whole, we abandon ourselves unconsciously to the 
rapturous impression it produces—directs our at- 
tention to numberless important details, to signifi- 
cant living figures in the picture, to the peculiar 
lights and shadows, to the charm of the musical 
arabesques, as well as to many hidden witty allu- 
sions and delicate turns, thus causing, as it were, 
Mozart’s works to spring afresh into existence 
before us, and then bringing them and their most 
hidden musical qualities, as well as their close 
spiritual connection, as near to our powers of ap- 
preciation as they previously were to our mental 
vision and our feelings. 

From what has been said, the reader will per- 
ceive that Oulibicheff’s work will always be a 
favorite book with all Mozartians, properly so 
called, that is to say, with those admirers of the 
great master, who sympathize with the peculiar 
nature of his works, and with their inmost soul; 
who see in his compositions the ideal of musical 
treatment, and who perceive the glorification of 
spiritual existence, such as it reposes in his pro- 
ductions, but cannot distinguish it anywhere else. 

Jahn’s book, however, will prove an acceptable 
gift to all connoisseurs and lovers of music—in- 
cluding even the warmest of Mozart’s admirers— 
whenever they desire to arrive at a quiet, deeply- 
penetrating, certain idea and explanation of his 
rich life and richer art; Jahn’s opinion of Mozart 
will always satisfy them; and, while his ripe re- 
spect for the sublime master will agreeably touch 
them, and confirm them in the true appreciation 
of him, his book will always maintain the sacred 
inspiration of a psychologico-historical sketch of 
character.—London Mus. World (from the Ger- 
man. ) : 





Handel's “Susannah.” 
(Translated from the Niederrheinishe Musikzeitung.) 
When we printed, in No. 50 of this journal, in the 
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second year of its publication (1854), a notice by 
that highly esteemed writer Gervinus, who was the 
first to announce to the musical world of Germany 
the existence of an oratorio called Susannah, by Han- 
del, and, also, favored us with a translation of the 
book (printed in No. 51 of the Neiderrheinische Mu- 
sikzeitung, December 23, 1854), we had no grounds 
for expecting, after the lapse of so few years, such 
an excellent edition of the score and pianoforte ar- 
rangement of a work which, for us, was new, as the 
version contained in the first portion of the edition of 
Handel’s works, issned by the Deutsche Héndel-Cesel- 
schaft (German Handel Society), engraved and 
printed by Bretikopf and Hartel, Leipzig, and which 
now lies before us. 

The editing of the score for the press, and the get- 
ting up of the pianoforte arrangement have been un- 
dertuken by Julius Rietz, while the restoration of 
the work from sources formerly unknown, has been 
effected by Friedrich Chrysander. The German 
words are by C. G. Gervinus, with certain alterations 
which we have already mentioned. The translation 
is, in every respect, excellent, in a literary as well as 
a musical point of view. 

The oratorio of Susannah was (according to Chry- 
sander’s preface) composed between July 11th and 

ugust 24th, 1748, in Handel’s sixty-fourth year, 
and produced in the following Spring season, at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, London. The accompanied 
recitative, airs, and duets, as well as the trio and 
overture, were printed and published immediately af- 
terwards. The full score was issued by Randall, 
Wright and Arnold. ‘The same preface givesus also | 
the curtailments, after the manner of Handel him- | 
self, who again produced Susannah, in the year 1759, | 
a few weeks before his death. 

Concerning his authorities, part of which—though 
it is true, known—had not been used, while part of 
them had remained unknown until lately, and the 
examination of which gives the edition of the Deutsche 
Handel-Gesellschaft a superiority over all previous 
ones, Chrysander enters into the following details : 

“With regard to what has hitherto been done, as 
far as the authorities are concerned, we are placed in 
a very favorable position. While our most ambitious 
wishes were limited to a view of those original man- 
uscripts and other aids, the existence of which was 
known, a completely new and unexpected source of 
information was opened to us by the discovery of 
Handel’s own copies ( Lland-kaxe mplare 2, 

“ The original manuseripts of nearly all Handel’s 
works, and the beautiful copies of the oratorios by 
his amanuensis, J. C. Smith, were previously known, 
Both collections, for nearly a century in the posses- 
sion of the royal family of England, hud, by the gra- | 
cious kindness of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, and 
Hlis Roval Lighness Prince Albert, been placed in 
the most liberal manner at the service of writers. 





“Critics were, moreover, acquainted with, although 
they had never fully profited by, the Handelian man- 
uscripts, which, throu rh some unknown circumstance 
had come into the hands of Lord Fitzwilliam, and for 
years had, as partsof his rich musical collection in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, been accessible 
to the public. ‘These seven volumes, also, consisting 
mostly of sketches, or of occasional interpolations 
(yelegentlich eingefiiyten Siitze), have proved rich in 
materials for all the first three numbers of our first 
annual series. 

* With these resources, a reliable edition might, at 
a push, be produced. Bat, as we find in Smith’s 
copies, as well as in the printed editions to which we 
have access, many deviations from the original man- 
uscripts, deviations of themselves appearing perfectly 
justifiable, but not to be explained by the materials 
in our possession, we had always to regret the loss of 
the parts used at Handel’s performances, or, as the 
fragments of those parts hitherto brought to light af- 
forded little information, the loss of the old private 
copies. They were, however, not lost. When no 
one any longer believed they could. still be preserved 
by any of Smith’s descendants. they were oifered for 
sale in the year 1856, by an antiquary in Bristol. 
In consequence of this, they came into the possession 
of M. V. Schoelcher, one of the most zealous mem- 
bers and promoters of our society, a gentleman who, 
while preserving them w ith the utmost care, is always | 
ready to place them at the disposal of every scientitic 
inquirer. 

“This inerease of our authorities materially aug- 
mented our labors, for the private copies are full of 
remarks, alterations and additions, part of which 
were to be cleared up only by means of the most pa- 
tient research. We are, undoubtedly, entitled to con- 
sider it a fortunate circumstance that the preparatory 
steps towards the task undertaken by the Deutsche 
Handel-Gesellschaft had to do with materials which 
rendered a perfectly exhaustive edition possible for 
the first time.” 





The fact of these particulars having become known 
will, without doubt, exercise a considerable influence 
in extending the circulation of the Deutsche Handel 
Gesdlchafi’s edition, which will thus be not only a 
beautiful and honorable monument of the love of the 
present generation for the fame of its native land and 
works of sterling music, but, at the same time, the 
first perfect edition, most carefully treated, as far as 
criticism is concerned, and corrected in conformity 
with priceless new sonrces of information, the an- 
thority of which, at the performances of Handel’s 
works, and, consequently, in the serious study of 
them, can henceforth not be neglected. 

We had an opportunity, yesterday and the day bhe- 
fore, of hearing the rehearsal and performance of the 
oratorio of Susannah. We are indebted for this inter- 


esting treat, to the Stadtischer Sing-Verein, and its | : 
| and simple, natura} trath. 


director, Herr Brennung. The performance, with 
full band and organ, as well ‘as the recitatives and 
airs with pianoforte accompaniment, was at the same 
time, a worthy inauguration of the new building be- 
longing to the Cologne Conservatory, the principal 
room in which is used by the Sing-Verein and the 
Musikalische Gesellschaft for their meetings. The 


publie were admitted by invitation from the Commit- | 


tee of the Verein. The peculiar state of the Verein 
and the immoderate heat rendered curtailments una- 
voidable, but what was actually plaved proved amply 
sufficient to give a just notion of the character of the 
work ; and the performance, which lasted ahout two 
hours—in spite of the short time for preparation, and 
the influence of summer on the attendance of the 
executants (especially the gentlemen, of whom there 
were, by the way, some admirable singers, although 
in small numbers, present)—was, on the whole, sue- 
cessful, while, in some particular instances, it was ex- 
cellent. Under the latter category we may include 
the recitative and airs of the alto part (Joachim, Su- 
sannah’s husband), which we shall rarely hear ren- 
dered more pleasingly, and with more simplicity and 
feeling, 

Of the composition itself, the performance has, 
generally speaking, justified and borne out, in our 
mind, the opinion pronounced by Gervinus, from 
which we will again make the following extract, he- 
cause now that the score is to be procared, we think 
his opinion will meet with a more general response, 
and give rise to deep investigation. Tle says, among 
other things : 

“Susannah dates from the same period, the first 
fifty vears of the last century, in which all Handel’s 
greatest works were written, and, although differing 
in its whole character, and differently colored, from 
anv of Handel’s other oratorios.is, from this very pe- 
eliarity, highlv attractive, and particularly adapted 
for private performance by a connected series of solo 
parts. It is, probably, material cireumstances w hich 
have excluded it from music rooms. In England, 
exception was, very likely, taken to the subject, 
which, however, is treated in the most becoming and 
moral manner. Then, again, the work is too long. 
Sysannah in an unmutilated form would, perhaps, 
exhaust the patience of an English public, which is 
energetic even in its amusements, and will actually 
sit out a three-act farce after a Shakspearean tragedy, 
which with us always requires to be cut. 

“ But what oucht to have excited a preference for 
this work more than for many others, is its greater 
facility. Tt cannot be pronounced equal to any of 
the historical oratorios in profundity and loftiness, 
but it will, perhaps, more than all the rest, fascinate 
a public accustomed to opera and modern musical 
compositions. The great reason of this is that it 
exhibits to us an operatic plot treated in a com- 
pletely dramatic stvle, a plot which every one present, 
even though unedueated, fully comprehends, and to 
enjoy which the mere words produce a fitting frame 
of mind, in which the working of the clear and sim- 
ple music finds, without any hindrance, a place. 
Apart from the prophetic loosening of the knot 
(which, by the wav, is treated in quite an unprophetic 
manner even by the author of the book and by the 
composer), the whole plot, as given in the words, 
might be conducted in exactly the same fashion at 
the present day. It is represented by the author of 
the book without any local or national coloring, and 
this peculiarity of the words has, as is always the 
case with Handel, acted directly on the character of 
the music. The recitative and airs, which alone for- 
ward the action, are, it is true, by no means composi 
tions in the modern style, but then again, they are 
not rendered unintelligible by any old-fashioned or 
foreign national coloring. To this we must add the 
fact that the purport of the subject, treating of the 
peaceful, though interrupted bliss of a morally pure, 
simple marriage-bond, required in the fundamental 
tone of the music an idyllic simplicity, for which rea- 
son all those bravura pieces and artistic figures, which 
in old music, frequently produce a strange impression 
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on us, are excluded. 


| cially in great request. 





Whatever is more in the mod- 
ern style and comes nearer the feelings of the present 
day, is expressed in song-like pieces, which, under 
another name, might be sold to any one as composi- 
tions of recent date. They nearly approach national 
songs, and, in cach instance of this kind, the popular 
nature of Handel’s music is exhibited in the most 
graceful and most simple manner. 

“ The composer saw and followed up the intention 
of the poet of leaving the most important part of the 
action in the hands of the principal personages. 
The choruses interfere with the latter neither by their 
number nor their weight; their, comparatively speak- 
ing, small value may have contributed to banish this 
oratorio from associations where the chorus is espe- 
In three parts, of two scenes 
each, the action is unfolded with wonderfal evenness, 
The first of these scenes 
shows us the happiness of the married couple, Joa- 
chim and Susannah, but, at the conclusion of the 


| scene, the shade of an evil presentiment clouds that 





| the bursting-in of the Elders, the climax 


happiness ; the second introduces the two Elders, in 
pursuit of Susannah ; the one mild and enthusiastic, 
the other, rough and passionate, and discloses their 
wicked design. In the third scene, Susannah, griev- 
ing and alone, is, by the outhurst of her loving 
maid's grief, once more warned of the misfortune 
which threatens her, and which is then developed by 
heing 
formed by a masterly trio (not dissimilar to that in 
Acis and Galatea). The elegiac tone of the fifth 
scene (Susannah’s sentence) is then changed into 


| one of sudden suspense by the entranee of young 


Daniel, while, with the retarn of Joachim, the action 
also, and its musical expression, reverts to the first 
idyllic and peaceful tone. The final dnet of the 
once more happy pair then significantly takes us back 
to the opening duet, in which they sang their as yet 
undisturbed happiness. Each of these seenes is car- 
ried out in a different, but equally appropriate char- 
aeter; each is equally smooth and rounded off, so 
that the hearer never stumbles over anything uneven, 
unexpected, or strange—so that the composition ap- 


| peals most profoundly to the most natural feelings, by 
| proceeding with simple truth, as though each note 


and each piece must be just what it is. This inward 
necessity is the last and highest beauty ir all Art.” 
Cologne, July 14, 1859. 5.38. 





The Encore Swindle. 
(From Punch.) 
Excellently well done, Mr. Sims Reeves. Re- 
markably well done, Mr. Sims Reeves. You have 
Mr. Punch’s plaudits, the least whereof will in your 


opinion outweigh the opinion of a whole Sarrey Hall 


| condescended to listen to the explanation. 


of groundlings, Mr. Sims Reeves. 

So there was a great crowd in that Surrey Hall, to 
hear Miss Dolby, and Madame Bishop, and yourself, 
and others, and the lovers of music permitted them- 
selves to go on as follows : 

** The first piece set down for Mr. Sims Reeves was Fra Poco, 
which he sang with only too great effect. He left the orches- 
tra amidst great applause, which, as usual, was extended to a 
vociferous encore. 

That is to say that, having paid to hear you in one 
song, and being pleased with you, they endeavored to 
obtain a second without paying for it. Well, you 
did not think proper to accede to the demand, and 
the amiable audience got into a rage, and would not 
even listen to an explanation. They “waxed furi- 
ous,” according to the report, becanse you would not 
be robbed. However, after a good deal of riot, they 
It was— 

“To the effect that Mr. Reeves, having to sing two other 
pieces, could not repeat so trying an effort as that just made.” 





This, Reeves, was a conciliatory explanation. The 


| crowd had no right to ask it, but, it being made, we 


| certainly agree with the reporter that it 


“Ought to have satisfied evervbody. It did satisfy all but 
an excited minority, who, in spite of overwhelming cries of 
encouragement to the conductor to proceed, persevered in his- 
sing, groaning, and*hooting. This disgraceful scene lasted 
about half an hour, and was only terminated by the perform- 


| ance—despite all demands to the contrary—of the Wedding 


March, in Midsummer Night's Drean. The drums, trumpets, 
and violins had fairly the best of it. and the proceedings were 
tranquil enough till Mr. Reeves made his second appearance. 
Volleys of hisses, groans, and catcalls mingled with the vehe- 
ment applause that saluted him. For some minutes he took 
this unusual reception in good part, bowing and smiling at 
every outburst of the popular humor as if it were unmixed 
flattery.” 

Half an hour of blackguardism, vainly sought to 
he put down by the decent portion of the auditory. 
We are happy, however, to read that they were the 
majority, and even at the cost of prolonging the 
scene, they gave battle : 

‘But this sort of thing soon gets beyond a joke, and when 
it was evident that a mischievous few, at various entrances of 
the building, were determined Mr. Reeves should not be heard, 
a contrary resolution was expressed with equal decision. Deat- 
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ening peals of cheering were kept up in order to intimidate the 
disturbers, but still they held out. In vain the great singer 
tried the effect of his soothing art upon the disturbers. They 
broke him down in the second verse of ‘When thou wilt be 
my Bride.” In vain he bowed in his sweetest notes, * My 
breast doth swell with pride.’ ILis offended admirers answered 
with implacable derision. Clenching his music scroll, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Iam too much of an Englishman to be beaten!’ 
and coolly took a chair.” 

However, the majority was now determined on 
having an end to “ this sort of thing,” and, in obedi- 
ence to angry demands for the expulsion of the offen- 
ders, the necessary steps were taken, and divers 
blackguards were eliminated, receiving a smiling 
greeting from Mr. Reeves as they were dragged away. 

“Thus by degrees the tumult was subdued, the song was 
recommenced, and Mr. Reeves retired amid a tempest of un- 
qualified applause. Half an hour later he sat down to the 
piano to sing ‘ My Pretty Jane.’ The cheering that followed 
was immense, but scarce a single voice ventured to ask a re- 
petition. To the universal surprise and delight. the exultant 
tenor came back and sang to his own accompaniment the * Bay 
of Biscay.’ Of course this completed his triumph, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves finally retlred from the orchestra a greater favo- 
rite than ever.” ’ 

All very well, and Mr. Punch, as has been said, is 
pleased to congratulate Mr. Reeves very heartily on 
the pluck he exhibited. But the scene arose, as 
many similar scenes have arisen, from the ignorance 
of English persons, as to the law of mewn and tuwn. 
No doubt that amid that crowd of noisy, ill-bred fel- 
lows, there were some who supposed that they had 
a perfect right to command the great artist before 
them, or Miss Dolby, or Mad. Bishop, to give them 
as much music as they chose to eall for, though they 
had paid only for what was set down in the bill. 
Now, if there were any such, and one of them were a 
tailor, what would he say to Mr. Punch, who, having 
bought a waistcoat of him, should insist upon having 
another for nothing, because the first pleased him so 
much. “ But O,” comes in the coarse and material 
mind, ‘that’s different. A waistcoast is a thing— 
cloth, buttons, thread—a song’s only a noise.” Well, 
let us concede that the tailor cannot understand us, 
and let us take a dentist. Suppose he has pulled out 
a tooth so neatly fora guinea that Mr. Punch, pa- 
tient, insists on having a second pulled out without 
extra pay. Come, if a song is only a noise, an ex- 
traction is only a pull. ‘ But that would be dishon- 
est, he has been learning for years to pull out teeth ; 
then there are his name and reputation, and his time.” 
Granted, and that Mr. Punch would be a swindler, 
in the case of the waiscoat or of the tooth. What of 
the singer? Has he not been learning for years to 
get out the high note that delights you. Are his 
name and reputation less valuable than the dentist’s ? 
Is his time less valuable ? 

The fact is, painful as it is to declare it, that every- 
body who attempts to enforce (mind, we don’t sav 
anything against a complimentary request) a second 
performance of what has already been given, is a 
person who is endeavoring to procure a valuable 
thing without paying or intending to pay for it. The 
name the lawyers call such a person hath been given 
above. When this is thoroughly understood, and 
that a “peremptory encore” means a forcible theft, 
we shall have no more such disgraceful scenes as that 
at the Surrey Hall. 

Meantime Mr. Punch appends, with much appro- 
bation, the following passage from the excellent re- 
marks of his contemporary, the Daily Telegraph, 
upon the whole business : 

“Singers have too long been oppressed by the tyranny of 
encores and the almost brutal exigence of musical audiences, 
and it is time that artists should make a bold stand, and 
emancipute themselves from an intolerable thraldom. The 
‘general decree’ of five thousand persons cannot be permitted 
to force a man to ruin the finest voice that has been heard for 
years.” 

If it were the most worthless, instead of the finest, 
the argument would be just the same. No audience 
has a right to dictate in the matter. If the singer 
chooses to oblige people with a repetition, well and 
good; but, if he declines, the audience ought to 
apologize for having asked what was unreasonable. 
The days of “ kyind patrons,” and “ generous bene- 
factors,” are gone by, the artist is on a_ perfect 
equality with his audience, and gives them the fruits 
of his skill in exchange for their money. Let him be 
on the best of friendly terms with them, but let us 
have no sneaking submission on his part, no insolent 
patronage on theirs. And so, bravo and farewell, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and may the shadow of your mous- 
tache never be less. 





Roger, the French Tenor. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Literary 
Gazette writes : 

Some of our readers will perhaps remember that 
last winter an extraordinary sensation was produced 
by a sudden extinction de voir which seized Roger in 
the last act of Herculaneum, and during which he went 
almost insane with despair, dashed the diadem from 





his head, tore his hair, and got the audience quickly 
on his side from his severe and irrepressible suffering. 
This was the first unmistakabie coup de cloche of a 
dramatic career which is now closed. The adminis- 
tration of the Académie Royale had for some time past 
been mindful of the decrease of voice of the once so 
brilliant artist, and the occasion was taken of the 
scene I mention not to reéngage Roger. It so hap- 
pened that from that time to the present he has sung 
remarkably well, better than he had done for years 
even, and I must confess I heard him myself last week 
in the Prophéte (if I mistake not, the day before his 
accident,) and was really surprised at the amount of 
voice of which he could still dispose. The Friday’s 
performance over, Roger went down as usual to 
breathe the fresh air at a very fine chateau he has at 
a couple of hours from Paris, and took to his unluck- 
ily favorite diversion of pheasant shooting. He had 
got through a hedge, and was pulling his gun through 
after him by the muzzle, when the trigger (the gun 
being at full cock) caught in some branch, was pulled 
as by a finger, went off, and the entire contents lodged 
in poor Roger’s right arm. He walked home, and 
medical assistance was instantly sent for. The whole 
upper part of the limb was shattered, and _ the first 
looked sufficed to show that amputation from the 
shoulder, or rather what is termed disarticulation, was 
necessary. The operation was performed, borne with 
wonderful firmness, and the patient is doing well for 
the moment, though in these cases, unluckily, a mere 
change of atmosphere may often be sufficient to bring 
about a fatal issue. As I said in the beginning, the 
celebrated tenor’s exclamation was: ‘TI suffer more 
supportably this, than much that was done to me at 
the Opera.’ 

Roger will be a loss, from the excellent example 
he gave to young artists. His was the existence of 
an artist of the sixteenth century ; love for his art, or 
I should perhaps say, for the accessories of his art, 
absorbed him. He was one of the finest musicians 
possible, having now and then accomplished the tour 
de force of singing some difficult part with only one 
rehearsal. He spoke nearly every language ; and to 
obtain an historical detail which he might look upon 
as useful to the composition of some of his rd/es, he 
would not have hesitated to start off to St. Petersburg 
or Lisbon at once, or no matter where. He neglected 
nothing in his study of a personage to be represented ; 
and his attention to costume, attitude, walk, and all 
the minor details that make up a character, was 
scrupulous beyond measure. He was one of the best 
actors on the French stage, and I have seen little 
touches of genius on Roger’s part, that would have 
done honor to Kemble or Kean. It must be avowed, 
the weak part of Roger was the voice. This was, in 
the beginning, a charming, but not a powerful one, 
and, had Roger remained at the Opéra Comique, he 
might have lasted till fifteen years hence, for he is 
under forty now. But he was possessed by a fixed 
idea, adream, a mania! to play Raoul in Meyerbecr’s 
Huguenots. He has often been heard to say : ‘ From 
the moment I saw the fourth act of the 7/uquenots I 
felt that I would and must give up every thing to be 
able to impersonate Paou/.’ This was only to be 
done by passing over to the Grand Opéra, and when 
the first opportunity of doing so occurred, it was seized 
eagerly by the young artist, who ought, on the con- 
trary, to have resisted any idea of the kind. For four 
or five years Roger was a leading ‘star ;’ and his 
‘creations,’ as the French term them, of Jean de Ley- 
den, the fanatic, of Fernand in the Fuvorile, and of 
two or three others of the same sort, were worthy of 
the greatest artistes of other days, but the actual voice 
endured a very short time. Originally too weak to 
struggle against the enormous space, and the tremen- 
dous sonority of the loudest orchestra in the world, 
Roger committed the worst of all faults, he forced it. 
From that hour, of course, all hope was lost, and 
Roger did what all singers do who are utterly ignor- 
ant of the ways in which a voice is developed, guided, 
or preserved, he took to producing his voice from 
every part of him, save the only natural ones, throat 
and chest, and sang from back, shoulders, arms, and 
legs at once, drawing his breath like water in a force- 
pump, from the lowest depths, and with the utmost 
labor imaginable. 

Yes, I repeat it, Roger is a great loss; there was 
(barring the voice) a curious complexity, if not com- 
pleteness, in his talent, and I again say he was most 
precious for the rising school of young artists, who 
have small or no respect for their art or for the pub- 
lic ; whereas, the man T am speaking of would have 
consumed his very life in exertions for both. 





A Supers OrGan.—It gives us great pleasure to 
chronicle the successes of American mechanics, es- 
pecially in those departments which call for exact 
knowledge and good taste, as well as ingenuity and 
skill. And although the organ is one of the oldest of 





| are grand aud impressive. 


mechanical contrivances, still there is no branch of 
industry that calls for more varied faculties and ac- 
quirements than this. A very short inspection of the 
instrument we are about to describe, as it stands 
without a case, will show how many wants are to be 
provided for, how many difficulties are to be met, in 
order to group into one effective whole all its compli- 
cated machinery and marshal into one body all its 
forest of pipes. : 

This organ, built for the new St. Joseph’s Church, 
Albany, is the largest instrument in this country. As 
the church is about 250 feet long, the power of the in- 
strument is none too great. There may be one or 
two organs in America which outnumber this in reg- 
isters or pipes; but, if so, the registers will be found 
to be half 6r incomplete stops, or used for some me- 
chanical purpose—such as couplings or tremulants, 
while the number of pipes will be increased by the 
use of those of small or inefficient size. This organ 
is the first in New England built upon a 32 feet scale, 
and, so far as we have been able to ascertain, the first 
successful one in the country. This fact alone would 
make it superior in size; but if we examine the list 
of the stops, (meaning the sounding or musical stops) 
we shall find one of 32 feet actual length; five of 16 
feet, besides three more giving the 16 foot pitch ; 
seventcen of 8 feet, besides 3 more giving the 8 foot 
pitch. The size of the sound board, bellows, and the 
general plan of the organ are far beyond any hitherto 
attempted here. There are four different pressures 
of wind, which will account for the fulness, roundness 
and firmness of tone throughout the instrument. 

But while power is one of its most noticeable fea- 
tures, the builders have not lost sight of beautiful and 
delicate qualities. The choir-organ is as sweet and 
melodious in its tone as the great and pedal organs 
The great and the swell 


| organs contain stops of remarkable beauty. The 


| voicing throughout is remarkably pure and clear, 


being entirely free from hissing and windiness. The 
reed stops are very fine. The trumpets are powerful 
in the extreme, but yet smooth ; while the hautboys 
and clarinets are unsurpassed for equality and finish 


| of tone, and are uncommonly good imitators of the 
| instruments whose names they bear. 





| being no half or incomplete stops in the organ. 
| are distributed as follows : 


There are also several new stops which these buil- 
ders were the first, in New England certainly, to in- 
troduce ;—for instance the Viola di Gamba, as made 
in Germany, and the Flutes Harmonique and Oc- 
taviante. The name Viola di Gamba is not new here, 
but the stop 7s. In this organ that stop is a perfect 
imitation of the instrument, and is so strong and pun- 
gent as to be easily discerned even when played with 
all the 8 and 16 feet stops. The Open Diapason of 
32 feet is a great success; even the lowest notes are 
as prompt and as clearly defined as any in the scale, 
qualities not common even in the best organs of 
Europe. The balance of power and the artistic 
blending of tone are remarkable features, and, on the 
whole, the most important for the success ef an in- 
strument of this size. 

Another thing which organists will heartily appre- 
ciate, is the introduction of the Pneumatic action ; it 
is applied to the great, swell and pedal organs sepa- 


| rately, and in such a manner that the touch of the 


full organ, with all the couplings drawn, is searcely 
heavier than that of a grand piano. The advantages 
of this wonderful mechanism will be apparent to any 
one. It is said that it requires twenty-four pounds 
pressure to play the full organ in York minster, and 
certainly all rapid movement is out of the question 
where so much power is expended. In this instru- 
ment the organist can bring down all its thunders, as 
easily as make it whisper like Ariel. 

The number of registers is sixty, of which forty- 
eight are musical, and twelve mechanical. These 
sounding stops run through the entire compass, there 
They 
16 in the great organ, 12 
in the swell, 10 in the choir organ, and 10 in the 
pedal organ. 

The key-action is reversed, so that the organist fa- 
ces the altar, with the congregation. 

On the whole the builders are to be congratulated 
upon this great work, and we especially envy the 
church which is to have such a magnificent instru- 
ment. Repeated hearings have only strengthened 
our impressions of its grandeur, its completeness, its 
beauty of tone, and its perfect adaptation to the pur- 
pose of public worship.— Transcript. 





An ORGAN IN A SHoemaKeR’s Suop.—It is doubtful if any 
town in the States can produce a greater number of good 
singers and musicians, in proportion to population, than the 
aneient and pleasant town of Reading. Although her citizens 
are all workers, being busily engaged either in farming or 
shoemaking, especially the latter, they find time to cultivate 
the divine art of music, and with great success. Of this the 
public have evidence in the excellent performances of the com- 
pany of Reading ‘‘ Old Folks,” whose concerts have been so 
popular all over the country, and who were first to give these 
unique entertainments. Not ta, possess musical talent ap- 
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pears to be the exception rather than the rule among the good 
people of the town, as ail visitors will find abundant evidence. 
A novel illustration of this fact may be seen at the workshop 
of Mr. Preston Richardson, a worthy shoemaker, who for a 
number of years has had in his shop a small church organ, of 
fine tone and considerable compass. Mr. Richardson is a great 
lover of music, and is wont to vary the monotony of his daily 
labor by occasionally evoking from his favorite instrument 
some ‘‘ melodious measure ” that banishes thoughts of care, 
sends a thrill of pleasure through dormant sensibilities, and 
gratifies those finer feelings which are so apt to be overlooked 
and starved in this bustling, greedy world. The example of 
the father has not been lost upon the son, who inherits the 
same love of music, and has acquired such proficiency as to be 
employed as organist by one of the churchss in the town. The 
elder Richardson is also an excetlent violinist. It is nothing 
remarka le to find a person fond of music, but it is doubtful 
if another instance can be found where a mechanic has set up 
an organ alongside his work-bench, and alternately perfects a 
piece of handiwork and perferms a gem from some oratorio, a 
popular melody, or the tune to some grand psalm. The me- 
chanics ot the present day, and workers of all sorts, whether of 
the head or hands, are too chary of time and money to indulge 
in any such eccentricity, ennobling though it be.—Journal. 





Ruskin is thus summed up by a writer in Frazer’s 
Magazine: 

Unquestionably, one of the most remarkable men 
of this—may we not say of any ‘—age is Mr. Rus- 
kin. He is, if you like, not seldom dogmatic, self- 
contradictory, conceited, arrogant and absurd ; but 
he is a great and wonderful writer. He has created 
a new literature, the literature of Art. . . . In 
fact, Mr. Ruskin, properly speaking, does not teach 
Art at all, but nature. He has done more for Art, 
perhaps, than has ever yet been done by man fin 
England], but it has been by bringing men in a seri- 
ous, humble and teachable spirit to nature, and giving 
them something like a true idea of that which at best 
they but dimly apprehended before—how awful and 
beautiful she is, how full of love and sympathy for 
man, how majestic, how tender, how holy, how pure. 
. Mr. Ruskin has been assisted by a style sin- 
gularly clear, rich, and powerful. Every inventor of 
a new philosophy has in some sort to invent a‘new 
vocabulary ; and Mr. Ruskin’s perfect command of 
a language surpassing all others, dead or living, ex- 
cept Greek, has enabled him to do this with extraor- 
dinary success. That in the detail of his work he is 
eminently inconsistent, there can be no d' ubt. "The 
first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters ” is partly intend- 
ed to prove that the old masters knew nothing about 
Art; and when you have read it, you have a greater 
veneration of the old masters than ever. The reason 
is, that Mr. Ruskin’s own principles have improved 
your taste, and made you admire what he himself 
professes to despise. He has found out for you some 
fxultsin the old masters; but he has also taught you to 
look at nature in such a way as to see more of all 
that is admirable in her ; and the consequence is that 
the old masters, who caught the spirit of nature, 
even where they erred in the detail of representation, 
are more than ever precious in your eyes. In one 
page Mr. RuskIn will tell you to copy nature leaf by 
leaf, and grain by grain; in another, he will tell you 
that if you do so you will be quite wrong. In one 
chapter he will tell you that Turner is above all ar- 
tists, past, present, and to come; in another he will 
tell you that there is no good Art but the pre-Ra- 
phaelite, which is certainly, in some respects, the 
very opposite of Turner. Yet for all this, and for all 
his arrogance, dogmatism, and egotism, he is one of 
the most delightful and instructive of writers. 
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Mustc tx Tas Numper. — Conclusion of ‘‘ Morning,”’ a Can- 
tata, by Ries; and two more pages of the opera Don Guto- 
vanni, as arranged for the pianoforte. 


Richardson's New Method for the Piano- 
Forte. 

Of making books there is no end, — especially 
of instruction books, “ Schools,” “Methods,” and 
so forth, for learners of the Piano-Forte. One 
wonders, seeing that the elements of music are 
so simple and so few, and so necessarily the same 
essentially in every book which undertakes to 
state them, and seeing that the whole routine of 
mechanical practice, with all its little arts and 
processes, its scales and runs and leaps and hand- 
full chords, has been laid down over and over 
again by almost every teacher — for almost every 





teacher makes a book—one wonders, we say, 
what demand there possibly can be,in reason, for 
anew method. The best teachers, it is true, care 
practically but little about any book ; knowing 
well enough the things to be learned, and know- 
ing the condition of the individual pupil, they 
ean always furnish him with the right kind of 
exercise at the right time. Still the notion pre- 
vails, and it is not entirely an imagination, that it is 
well to have the substance of the whole course — 
the elements and the right order of attacking 
and of gradually mastering them, put down in 
black and white, in palpable and solid shape. 
Pupils and parents will hardly believe that they 
have anything unless they have a book. And 
there is room for a great difference in books, 
Any book, which contains the essentials, may 
answer well enough for a pupil of rare insight 
and energy, with a wise and faithful teacher } 
but these cases are so few, that it becomes desira- 
ble to have a really good book; and efforts to 
produce such will not cease so long as experience 
finds anything superfluous, impracticable or want- 
ing in the books in use. 

We thought, six years ago, that Mr. Ricuarp- 


son had put together, in his “Modern School,” | 


about the most complete and practical course of 
exercises for general use, that had appeared. 
But it seems he was not quite contented with 
that large measure of success; he has taken ad- 
vantage of the criticisms of teachers, relating 
chiefly to the too early introduction of difficulties 
and of formidable pieces in the course, to try to 
make the thing more perfect; and he has suc- 
ceeded, having in fact completely remodeled and 
worked over the old matter, and filled in with 
new where there were breaks and leaps of too 
abrupt a character, till he has actually made a 
new book of it, and one more complete and more 
available than the old one. 

We do not understand him to lay claim to any 
originality : — indeed how can there be any in 
such a work? But he has embodied in the most 
clear form and the most useful order the results 
of all the modern pianoforte practice. After the 
usual elements and definitions, he begins with an 
uncommonly full and nicely graduated series of 
five-finger exercises, interspersed at intervals with 
tasteful little pieces, to relieve the dryness and 
excite the musical imagination,. which he calls 
* Amusements,” and, at wider intervals, “ Stud- 
ies” for the mastery each of some technical spe- 
ciality. The practice of Scales is prepared for 
by exercises upon those bits of scales in which 
the chief difficulties occur, namely of passing the 
thumb under the fingers. Then comes the grand 
Scale practice ; beginning with one scale, and al- 
most exhausting it by trying it in octaves, in sixths, 
in thirds, in contrary motion, &c.; then a few 
“amusements ” and “ studies,” and another scale 
(in the next related key), and so on till the circle of 
scales is complete. We could only wish that the 
author had finally put them all together, to be 
played through continuously in a circle; but this 
the teacher can easily suggest. 

It is in this part of the work (five-finger and 
scale exercises), that the heart of the whole mat- 
ter lies, and Mr. Richardson has done wisely to 
lay out his chief force in this. It would not be 
possible, we think, to find a course of exercises 
more finely graduated. The other matters, ar- 
peggios, chords, ornaments, expression points, &c., 
are all well enforced; and a good brief statement 





of the simplest essentials of Harmony, with a 
pretty full Dictionary of Musical Terms, com- 
pletes the volume. 

So much for the mere rudimental and gymnas- 
tic part of the work. A matter of equal conse- 
quence, as bearing upon the education of a true 
musical feeling and taste in the pupil, is the selec- 
tion of actual pieces of music, or music for itself, 
as a live thing of beauty, with a soul in it, and 
not the mere dry bones and frame-work. In his 
former book Mr. Richardson gave many beautiful 
pieces,.from the best composers ; but some of them 
were much too difficult. The present selection is 
more practical, while it is equally excellent in 
quality. The pieces, from the smallest upwards, 
meeting the young traveller each at the right 
point in his toilsome ascent, are unexceptionable 
in point of taste and style; and there are many 
of great beauty. The Sonatas of Clementi, the 
Nocturnes of Field, the works of Schulhoff, 
Dreyschock, and others, are drawn from for short 
and pleasing movements, and we notice several 
of the “ Songs without Words” by Mendelssohn. 

The work, as we learn from the publishers 
(Messrs. Oliver Ditson and Co,) is already having 
a great sale, and we trust it will lead many in the 
right path, out of the regions of mere polka trash 
and empty presto-digitation (as some French critic 
calls the mere light-finger business) into the prac- 
tice and delights of Art in the high sense. 


We forgot to mention that two editions of the 
work are issued, one with the American and the 
other with the German marks for fingering. On 
this vexed question we have no opinion ; whether 
you count five fingers, or four only with a cross 
for the thumb, it does not matter; pity only that 
teachers and publishers had not long ago united 
on one system, and one only. For ourselves, 


How happy could we be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! 





>a 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Opera at the Boston Theatre will not com- 
mence until Monday, Sept. 26, in consequence of a 
few days postponement of the opening in New York. 
There it is announced for next Monday evening. 
During the two weeks Mme. Cortes is to appear 
In Norma, Trovatore, Lucrezia, Poliuto and Saffo; 
Mme. Pepita GassieEr will appear in the Sonnambula, 
Tl Barbiere, Ernani and I Puritani; and these two 
prime donne together in Yon Giovanni. Other artists 
mentioned are: Mme. Corson (it is to be hoped 
this is trae), Mme. StraKoscn, and Signors Bric- 
NOLI, GassiER, AMopIo and Junca. MARETZEK is 
leader. From this we may gather what we have to 
expect in the following two weeks in Boston. Those 
two little rehearsal seasons over, the troupe will, 
it is understood, repair to Havana. Tbe Home Jour- 
nal says: 

Madame GassiEr has accepted a second engage- 
ment in the Cuban city of luxury, Havana, for the 
approaching winter season, upon terms equivalent to 
two thousand five hundred dollars per week, in ad- 
dition to a free benefit—conditions which we are in- 
clined to consider unprecedented in the experience of 
any prima donna either in this or any other country. 


What “ Parlor Operas’ may be precisely, we are 
not informed; but the Zribune states that Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Drayton, who have been playing with 
uninterrupted success their Operettas (“ Parlor Ope- 
ras’’) in London and the provincial towns, have just 
arrived in this city, and intend soon to commence . 
their special entertainments. The London Times, and 
the other English journals, all have farewell tributes 
of honor to these artists. Mr. Drayton is an Ameri- 
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can, and a graduate of the Paris Conservatory of 
Music. Mrs. Drayton is of English birth. 


Madam Anna Bisnor has once more arrived in 
New York; her name is proclaimed in multiplying- 
mirror advertisements as the grand attraction to the 
Palace Garden Music Hall this evening ; to be sup- 
ported by a grand orchestra under the direction of 
Cart Anscuutz. Other artistic phenomena there 
of late have been the pianists ARTHUR NAPOLEON 
and Gustav Satter, the singer Miss BRAINERD, 
the violinist Dorner, &c., &c. . . The MENDELS- 
soun Union, in New York, commenced rehearsals 
this week : — we shall be glad to hear a like report 
of any of our own societies. 


The Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, the excellent German 
musical journal, published semi-monthly in Philadel- 
phia, has completed its third year, and comes to us 
full of promise announcing new arrangements and 
considerable enlargements for the coming volume, of 
which the first number will appear on the first of Oc- 
tober. Mr. Cart WINTERSTEIN, for some time past 
its editor, in whose hands it has made visible im- 
provement, has become sole proprietor and publisher 
in the place of Mr. Puriie Rone, who goes abroad. 
The paper hitherto has contained able and honest 
criticisms ; instructive and entertaining essays and 
chapters of musical history, biography, &c. ; lively 
correspondence from New York, Boston, and the 
Western cities,—especially from the various German 
Miannerchor societies, of which it is in some sense 
an organ; and industrious little panoramic views 
(Rundschauen), from week to week, of musical events 
in Europe and America. We can recommend it to 
all music-loving Germans and readers of the German 
language. 


In Philadelphia, the popular “ Rehearsals ” of the 
Germania Orchestra will reeommence on the first of 
October. And it is reported that the Opera will 
open in that city on the 5th of November with Verdi's 
‘Sicilian’ Vespers.” Read what M. Seudo has to 
say about that opera in our journal of this date. We 
are pleased to sce that he confirms our own impres- 
sion, which we have more than once expressed, of a 
certain affinity between Verdi and Meyerbeer — at 
least enough to admit an influence of the latter on the 
former. . . . Philadephia is to have, also, a great 
open air Festival on the 18th October, at which a 
new overture, composed by a pianist named J. Hein- 
rich Bonewitz, is to be performed for the first time. . 
Fitzgerald says : 

We look to Frank Darley, Michael Cross, Geo. 
Felix Benkert, Charles Jarvis, and others of our 
young musicians, for works which will attract the at- 
tention of the country. Messrs. Farley and Benkert, 
have given proofs of the possession of genius. Let 
them go on, resolutely. The day of appreciation is 
not far distant. We understand that both these 
young gentlemen have operas ready to be produced. 

Mr. Cuarves Gross, in the New York Musical 
World, has been collecting from all quarters answers 
to the question: What is Music? Here are some of 
them : 


“‘ Music is the art of combining sounds agreeable to 
the ear.” 


“The expression of feelings by means of tones. 
The art of agreeably exciting and entertaining the 
ear by means of tones.” — G. Weber, 

“Music, in the first place, is a component part of 
that universal art in which man as an artistic being 
beholds and endeavors to reveal the ideal of his exis- 
tence in the undivided fulness of his powers. 

“ Music, from another point of view, is that special 
art which deals with the audible element of our cxis- 
tence, and employs sound as the medium of its repre- 
sentation.” — Marz. 

“An innocent luxury, indeed, to our existence, 
but a great improvement and gratification of the 
sense of hearing.” — Dr. Burney. 





“Plato recognizes in music the expression of our 
inner life, and gave to it the idea of the beautiful as 
foundation, which, as moral beauty, and united with 
the good, comes from God, and therefore leads back 
toa unison with him. He elevated the destiny of 
music above the mere sensual pleasure, and reproach- 
ed those who merely estimated it on account of the 
sensual enjoyment to be derived from it.” 


“ Music is simply a succession of sounds, regulated 
by the laws of melody and rhythm.” 


“Music is one of the fairest and most glorious 
gifts uf God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy ; for it 
removes from the heart the weight of sorrow and the 
fascination of evil thoughts. Music is a kind and 
gentle sort of discipline ; it refines the passions and 
improves the understanding. Even the dissonance 
of unskilful fiddlers serves to set off the charm of true 
melody, as white is made more conspicuous by the 
opposition of black. Those who love music are 
gentle and honest in their tempers. I always loved 
music, and would not for a great matter be without 
the little skill which I possess in this art.”” — Luther. 

“1, Melody or harmony ; any succession of sounds 
so modulated as to please the ear, or any combina- 
tion of simultaneous sounds in accordance or har- 
mony. 

“2, Any entertainment consisting in melody or 
harmony. 

“3. The science of harmonical sounds, which 
treats of the principles of harmony, or the properties, 
dependences, and relations, of sounds to each other. 

“4. The art of combining sounds in a manner to 
please the ear. 

“5. Order ; harmony in revolutions ; as the music 
of the spheres.”” — Noah Webster. 


“‘ Music is the soprano, the feminine principle, the 
heart of the universe ; because it is the voice of love— 
because it is the highest type and aggregate expres- 
sion of passionable attraction, therefore it is infinite ; 
therefore it pervades all space, and transcends all 
being, like a divine influx What tone is to the word, 
what expression is to form, what affection is to 
thought, what the heart is to the head, what intention 
is to argument, what insight is to policy, what relig- 
ion is to philosophy, what moral influence is to power, 
what woman is to man, is music to the universe. 
Flexible, graceful and free, it pervades all things, and 
is limited to none. It is not poetry, but the soul of 
poetry ; it is not mathematics, but it is in numbers, 
like harmonious proportions in cast iron; it is not 
painting, but it shines through colors and gives them 
their tone: it is not dancing, but it makes all grace- 
ful motion ; it is not architecture, but the stones take 
their places in harmony with its voice, and stand in 
‘petrified music.’ In the words of Bettina, ‘ Every 
art is the body of music, which is the soul of every 
art; and so is music, too, the soul of love, which 
also answers not for its workings, for it is the con- 
tract of divine with human.” — Mrs. Child. 

“ Music is the silver key to the fountain of tears, 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain runs wild ; 
The softest grave of a thousand fears, ‘ 
Where their mother, Care, like a sleepy child, 
Is laid asleep on flowers.’”’ — Shelley. 

“ Music is a higher revelation than science and 

philosophy.’’ — Beethoven. 


“‘ Music is a bridge over which chastened and puri- 
fied spirits wander into a brighter world.” — Miieller. 


Music is nothing but a nervous tickling, no more 
for the ear than fragrance for the nose.’’ — Nicolai. 

“‘ Music is an universal language, — the fine art of 
the feelings, passions, emotions, audible beauty ; the 
natural language of enthusiasm, exaltation, extacy } 
the vehicle of the religious sentiment, of aspirations 
too deep, too vague for words ; the most exciting of 
the arts ; the Christian art par excellence.” 


Mme Biscaccrant1 is in town, resting for a few 





weeks after laborious concertizing in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Canada. Will not the opera mana- 
gers give us the chance, so generally and so long de- 
sired, of hearing one of the most finished Italian 
prime donne of the day in opera? ... The “ sea- 
son” at Newport closed with a Charity Concert, in 
which the artists were Mmes. Frezzouini and Gaz- 
ZANIGA, Mr. Miniarp, Signors ALpavani and AL- 
BITES, assisted by the Germania Band. . . . Mr. S. 
Lasar, of New York, at the invitation of citizens of 
New London, Ct., where he has been passing the 
summer, gave there an Organ Concert, last Tuesday 
evening. 

The Berlin Musik-Zeitung maks the followimg men- 
tion of the composers of England: 


The majority of English composers consist of 
those who imitate German, French, or Italian mas- 
ters. At their head stands Sterndale Bennett, a pu- 
pil of Mendelssohn. Bennett, like his master and 
model, devotes his attention principally to concert 
and church music. One of his most esteemed com- 
positions is his overtnre to the Naiads. 

William Balfe (born on the 15th May, 1800, at 
Dublin), a pupil of his father, played, when only in 
his seventh year, at a public concert: he executed a 
concerto by Viotti. In the year 1825, he proceeded 
to Rome. A year later, he composed, for the Scala 
at Milan, the music for the ballet of Le Peyrouse. 
He subsequently made his début in Paris, under the 
name of Balfi, as a singer; and, in the characters of 
Figaro, Dandini, and the Podesta, was very success- 
ful. He soon returned, however, to composition, 
though even in 1846 he filled the post of orchestral 
conductor at the Italian Opera, London. The operas 
he has brought out up to the present time, are, in 
chronological order: I Pirati (1830), Un Avverti- 
manto (1832), Enrico IV. (1834), L’Assedio di la 
Rochelle, (1835), Manon Lescaut (an opera which 
he wrote for Mallbran, who sang the principal female 
part), Jeanne Grav (1837), La Dame Voitée and 
Falstaff (1838), Jeann d’Are (1839), Keolanthe 
(1840), La Gipsey (1844), known in England as The 
Bohemian Girl, and in Germany as Die Ziguenerine, 
La Puits d’Amour and Les Quatre Fils d’Aymon, 
produced in 1845, in Paris; L’Etoile de Seville, 
which he wrote, in 1846, in London, and Der Mulatte 
produced at Berlin, in 1843. The last opera of his 
produced in London was The Rose of Castille, which 
created a perfect furore, in the fullest sense of the 
word. Balfe’s style is not English, but a medley of 
French, Italian, and frequently even German melo- 
dies; his model, properly speaking, however, is Au- 
ber. 

After him, the composer worthy of mention is 
James Barnett, whose operas (The Mountain Sylph, 
Fair Rosamond and Farinelli) met with a very fa- 
vorable reception in London. Some of his songs 
have found their way among the people. Unfortu- 
nately, he, too, is deficient in a well-marked style ; 
he possesses less school than Bennett, and less readi- 
ness than Balfe, but is more original than either, al- 
though even his music is not free from certain foreign 
reminiscences. 

Hatton commenced in Vienna with his opera of 
Pascal Bruno, which was successful, although it did 
not create a furore. This opera, treated in Bishop’s 
English style, is rich in characteristic melodies, but 
gives evidence merely of talent, and not genius. 





Tue ScuitteER CenteNaRyY.—The coming 10th 
of November has been set apart in Europe generally, 
and more particularly in Germany, as a festival to be 
remembered for all time, dedicated to the memory of 
Germania’s greatest of poets and noblest of men :— 
Frederick von Schiller. For on that day, just one 
hundred years ago, Schiller was born in the village 
of Marbach, Kingdom of Wiirtemberg ; the house still 
stands, unaltered, save that a thrifty baker and vender 
of wine, (called thence Schiller,) has his abode there 
and delights to show the curious traveller any memo- 
rials, though scanty, yet remaining of the great poet. 
On the outskirts of the village rises the so-called 
“Schiller Hohe, or Schiller’s Height,” a beautiful 
hill, commanding the surrounding country, and de- 
corated with fine trees and flowers ; here the poet was 
wont to contemplate the beauties of nature, and the 
scene is well calculated to inspire the man of genius 
with thoughts that live for ages ; the beautiful Neckar 
flows by and, although not much more than a brook 
thus far, carries within itself the elements of strength 
gradually increasing, and above all, charming each 
lover of nature by the romantic beauties of its course. 
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**O, war’ ich am Neckar, 
O, war’ ich am Rhein, 
Im blihenden Rebenland 
Mocht ich gern sein! ” 


The above verse expresses the longing of the German 
for the blooming grape vines on the banks of the 
Neckar and Rhine, which have made those streams 
immortal in song. 

It is on this elevation that Germany is erecting a 
lasting monument to the genius of Schiller; this, and 
the purchase of his birth place, will render the village 
of Marbach illustrious, and a pilgrimage for ever to 
the admirers of freedom of thought and nobility of 
soul, such as distinguished our poet. 

It seems to us a fit occasion, now that this ap- 
proaching festival occupies the minds of Schiller’s 
countrymen on the other side of the Atlantic, to re- 
mind our countrymen on this side, that by honoring 
Schiller, they honor themselves, as the representa- 
tives of freedom and humanity all the world over.— 
Fitzgerald's City Item. 


WMasic Abroud, 


(From the Athenaeum.) 








Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—The quire of 
singing birds is now rapidly clearing out of London. 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario are not going into 
our provinces as was expected—neither, we believe, 
to St. Petersburg for the winter; but intend, it is 
said, to break fresh ground in an opposite direction, 
by singing inthe Spanish capital. The rest of the 
company, so far as we can make out, is very inferior ; 
and a singular announcement in connexion with this 
is, that Signor Mario has undertaken the ‘ adminis- 
trative superintendence ” (queere, stage-management ‘) 
and the direction of the singers. M. Nicolas, a small 
singer who appeared at the Opéra Comique of Paris 
two years ago, has been promoted to no less arduous 
an occupation than that of first tenor at the Zvatro 
della Scala, Milan. ‘Times are changed in the Lom- 
bard capital with a vengeance! The barytone, Sig- 
nor Giraldoni, a French gentleman who has been 
singing in Northern Italy with some success |vide 
Athen, No. 1564], is about to join the company at St. 
Petersburg. Some of our opera-goers will be sorry 
to hear that Madame Lotti della Santa is not coming 
to London for 1860,—others that Madame Penco is. 

A score of ‘John the Baptist,’ the Oratorio by 
Herr Hager, of which mention has been made in the 
Atheneum, is in London. ‘Those who have seen it 
speak highly of the music as a specimen of the mod- 
ern eclectic style. It may possibly be given during 
the winter, we hear, at Sf. Martin’s Hall, 

The operatic news from Germany is small. Of a 
new symphonist, or pianist, or violinist we do not 
hear a note. Betwixt Pedantry on the one side, and 
Red Republicanism on the other, its magniticent 
school of instrumental art and artists seems like “ to 
die out’; but Herr Dreyschock, the well-known pi- 
anist, is announced as busy on a one-act opera, 
‘ Fleurette,’ based on a novel by Zschokke. Then 
from Weimar, that Mecea of Musicians of the Future, 
come strange tidings of a marriage betwixt past and 
present, betwixt a Triton and a minnow. Shaks- 
peare’s ‘Winter's Tale,’ a delicious canvas for 
music—on which we happen to know Mendelssohn, 
had he lived, might have painted—is to be arranged 
opera-wise by that elegant poet and man of letters, 
Herr Dingelstedt. So far so good,—but it is to be 
set—well-a-day for Shakspeare !—by M. von Flotow. 
At Berlin, they promise for the great theatre a ver- 
sion of ‘ Ludovic,’ by MM. Herold and Halévy,— 
and a revival of M. Auber’s ‘Gustave.’ “ ‘The Fu- 
ture,’’ apparently is “ backward in coming forward.” 

On the 24th of last month was held a great choral 
meeting of the Alsacian singing societies at Schlestadt. 
The societies were twenty-seven,—the voices, when 
united, were seven hundred and fifty in number. 

In addition to our notice of Panseron last week, 
the musical reader may like to know that, during the 
early period of his life, he was Chapelmaster to Prince 
Esterhazy, as successor of Haydn. The musical and 
dramatic obituary of the year must be lengthened by 
the names of Herr Forti, a singer long attached to 
the opera at Vienna, and rated as the best Don Juan 
in Germany,—and of M. Firmin, the actor, well | 
known to the frequenters of the Thédtre Francais. | 

| 





Madame Hillen, who has been singing for some | 
years past in Holland, has been tried in the luckless | 
‘Guillaume Tell,’ at the Grand Opéra,—which no 
longer seems able to find or to keep passable singers, 
or to produce works in any way worthy of its olden 
reputation. | 

For years past the Englishman who has boated 

| 


down the Lake of Como has been shown, hard by 
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the Villa Pasta, the Villa Taglioni. Then, who that 
has known that pleasure of all pleasures, the gliding 
down the Grand Canal of Venice in a gondola, who 
thet has an eye for the fantastic riches of Venetian 
architecture, has not paused before the Ca’ d’ Oro, 
and envied its possessor, before asking the possessor’s 
name ?—“ Sior! La Taglioni,” being the answer of 


the Cheeco or Damiani who sculls the traveller for- 
wards. But “che sara, sara.”” Dance cannot sit 
still, but must be Dance, to its dying days. Those 


who frequented Signor Rossini’s Soirées last winter 
at the corner of the Rue Chaussée d’ Antin—told that, 
besides wonderful new melodies which they heard 
played onthe horn by M. Vivier, and a new scena 
sung by Madame Alboni, and six compositions of the 
same words which are some day to be published, they 
had seen the apparition of Madame Taglioni, dan- 
cing—actually dancing—in a small sa/on the won- 
drous Tyrolienne, from ‘Guillaume Tell.’ More re- 
cently we have had occasion to tell how the veteran 
Sylphide was encouraging and watching over Mlle. 
Emma Livry. This might have been merely an act 
of personal good-nature, had not the matter been 
since explained by an announcement that “ the State ” 
(which is now the Grand Opéra in Paris) had appoin- 
ted Madame Taglioui “ as inspectress of the dancing 
classes at the Opera, with the commission of finish- 
ing such pupils as seem to be destined to take a place 
in the first rank.” A descent this—any one but an 
er-Sylphide might fancy—from that delicious lake and 
that Venetian palace! 





Musical Correspondence. 





Batavia, Itirors, Ave. 30.—How do you sup- 
pose we get along out here with so little music ? 
Well, I assure you it 7s hard work, but we hope in 
coming time to be as far advanced in the divine art 
here as youattheeast. Although you will find very 
few real musicians here in Illinois, and almost as few 
who have any kind of an appreciation of classic 
music, yet we hope for better times for the Garden 
State. One thing is encouraging. The educational 
institutions of this State are beginning to see the im- 
portance of giving good musical advantages. Some 
of them have a regular course of musical instruction. 
At the city of Aurora (having about 8,000 inhabitants) 
they have regular instruction in vocal music in the 


public schools. 


Sometimes “our set”” have a good time. They 
command a very superior soprano and Mezzo Sopra- 
no, a fine Baritone and two tolerable Bassi. They 


have a pianist who is nameless, who can generally 
play anything they can sing. Sometimes Mozart’s 


12th Mass is the programme. Sometimes a part of 
Stabat Mater, (Rossini, not Fry.) Maybe one of 
Mendelssohn’s four-part songs, and some lighter se- 
lections from Mozart, Donizetti, Bellini or possibly 
Verdi. 

Perhaps we take breath on Beethoven’s immortal 
C minor Sonata, a Polonaise or Mazurka by Chopin, 
or a Lied ohne Worte of Mendelssohn. What a 
world of beauty opens to one, when once are passed 
the frothy threshholds, and behold the inner temple 
where only the ‘ Masters’ serve the altar fires. 

I spent a very interesting evening, not long since, 
with a young lady who has just completed a two 
years course of study at the Moravian School at 
Bethlehem, Pa. The programme was about this : 
Sonata, op. 27 in C minor, Beethoven. Polonaise, 
Concert Stiick, Weber, and a Lied of Men- 
Pretty well for a 


Chopin. 
delssohn’s transcribed by Heller. 
girl of 16, is it not ? 

“Our set” had a fine time the other night learning 
that Incarnatus from the 12th Mass. What a beauty 
almost heavenly there is about that whole movement ! 
On the generality of pianos here the fertile, futile, the 
prolific, the multitudinous Grobe reigns supreme. 
To many he is the Alpha and Omega, so one almost 
wonders if his name would not be better spelled with 


’ ’ 


an ‘1’ than with an ‘r. 


Excuse this long and discussive letter. Nothing 


encourages us so much as the familiar face of 
Dwight’s Journal. Good luck attend it! M. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
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Mostc By MaiL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rajid’ty of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saying of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
John Blockley, 
E. Falk. 
G. W. Stratton. 


Absent friends. Song. 


Parting. Song. 
She sleeps. Song. 


Pretty sentimental ballads. 


The elegant fellow. Comic Song. Albert Smith. 
This song runs on the shallowness and good-for- 
nothingness of the “ elegant fellow”; is written ina 
light, happy vein, and furnished with an appropriate 
melody. 


Henry Eikmeier. 


A stirring song. On the last lines a chorus may 
come in. 


Washington’s grave. Song. 


Not in thoughts remotest dreaming. (D’un pen- 

siero.”” From “ Ta Sonnambula.” 

Song, arranged from the celebrated Quintet in this 
opera, for a medium voice. 

O God, my soul’s too ardent. (D’un alma trop- 

po. From Donizetti’s “ J/ Poliuto or I Martiri.” 

Beautiful Romanza for Tenor in the first act. This 


is one of the series of vocal beauties from this opera, 
of which three other songs have been issued before. 
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A patriotic song. Geo. Linley. 
J. Blockley. 


The words are from the pen of Tennyson, and, as is 
well known, were caused by the feeling of alarm at the 
movements of the French Emperor which pervades al- 
most the whole of England. Consequently this song, 
to which music has been set by several of the best 
English composers, enjoyed a marvellous popularity 
throughout the kingdom. 


Riflemen, form ! 


ae “cc “ 


Riflemen, form ! 


Instrumental Music. 
Styrian Medley. Charles Grobe. 
A potpourri of the most pleasing Styrian airs. 
Rather easy. 


With Variations. 

Charles Grobe. 
A favorite melody, varied in Grobe’s brilliant style. 
Morceau brilliant. Louis Sellé. 


This piece cannot fail to please. 


Kind words can never die. 
By 


Silvery shower. 
Very effective. 
First steps of youth. Twelve lessons on five notes. 
A. Diabelli. 
A re-issue of a truly valuable little work, which 
supplies the pupil with little pieces for his first lessons 
such as pianoforte schools in most cases have but a 

small number of. 


Bohemian Girl. (Boquet of melodies. Beyer. 50 


A new number of this well known and highly es- 
teemed set. 


Cherbourg Quadrilles. 
On popular French airs. 
Prince of Wales March. 


Effective and pretty. 


Charles D’ Albert. 


Stephen Glover. 


Books. 


Librettos of the Operas of “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” “ Don Giovanni,” “ Norma,” “ Lucre- 
zia Borgia,” “Il Trovatore,” and “La Son- 
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nambula.” 
The above are now ready of Ditson & Co.'s Stand- 
ard Opera Librettos. They each have Italian and Eng- 
lish words, and the music of the principal Airs, and 
as neat and convenient handbooks for opera-goers 
leave nothing to be desired. 





























